






























Speech on Mr..Fox’s East India Bill 


_ After the American Revolution and the loss of the American colonies, Burke 
turned his attention to the British Empire in the East, and its evolving role in-In- 
dia. A complicated relationship existed between the British government and the 
East India Company in managing the affairs of India. Burke was convinced that 
the Company's abuses in India were so great that only the increased sovereign role 
of the British government itself would bring relief to India. In this speech to the 
House of Commons in December 1783, which advocates the replacement of East 
india Company directors by a government commission to run India, Burke illus- 
trates his detailed understanding of Indian affairs as well as his philosophical in- 
terest in preserving the ancient customs and traditions of India. 


ASKED MYSELF, and I asked myself nothing else, what part it was fit for a 
ember of Parliament, who has supplied a mediocrity of talents by the 
xtreme of diligence, and who has thought himself obliged by the re- 
arch of years to wind himself into the in most recesses and labyrinths of 
e Indian detail—what part, I say, it became such a member of Parlia- 
ent to take, when a minister of state, in conformity to a recommenda- 
on from the throne, has brought before us a system for the better 
government of the territory and commerce of the East. In this light, and 
in this only, I will trouble you with my sentiments, 

It is not only agreed, but demanded by the right hoñöáblė gentle- 
man, and by those who act with him, that a whole system ought to be 
produced; that it ought not to be an half-measure; that it ought to be no 
palliative, but a legislative provision, vigorous, substantial, and effective—I 

believe that no man who understands. the subject can doubt for a mo- 
ment that those must be the conditions of anything deserving the name 

of a reform in the Indian government; that anything short of them would 

not only-be delusive, but, in this matter, which admits no medium, nox- 

ious in the extreme. 

| To all the conditions proposed by his adversaries the mover of the 

bill perfectly agrees; and on his performance. of them ‘he rests his: cause. 

On the other hand, not the least objection has been taken with regard to 

the efficiency, the vigor, or the completeness of the scheme. Iam there- 

fore warranted: to: assume, as -a thing admitted, that the bills-accomplish 
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ical principles of government, and even of society itself. The. charters 
Which we call by distinction great are public instruments of this nature: J 
mean the charters of King John and King Henry the Third. The things 
secured by these instruments may, without any deceitful ambiguity, be 
very fitly called the chartered rights of men. 
These charters have made the very name of a charter dear to the 
heart of every Englishman. But, Sir, there may be, and there are; charters, 
not only different in nature, but formed on principles the very reverse of 
those of the Great Charter. Of this kind is the charter of the East: India 
Company. Magna Charta is a charter to restrain power and to destroy mo- 
nopoly. The East India charter is a charter to establish monopoly and:to 
create power. Political power: and: commercial monopoly are» not-the 
tights of men; and the rights to them derived from charters it is fallacious 
and sophistical to call “the chartered rights of men.” These chartered 
_ tights (to speak of such charters and of their effects in terms of the great- 
est possible moderation) do at least suspend the natural rights .of mankind 
at large, and in their very frame and constitution are liable to fall into a 
direct violation of them. 

It isa charter of this latter description (that is to say, a charter of 
power and monopoly) which is affected by the bill before you. The bill, 
Sir, does without question affect it: it does affect it essentially. and sub- 
stantially. But, having stated to you of what description: the chartered 
rights are which this bill touches, I feel no difficulty at all in acknowl- 
edging the existence of those chartered rights:in ‘their: fullest extent. 
They belong to the Company in the surest manner, and they are secured 
to that body by every sort of public sanction. They are stamped by the 
faith of Parliament: they have been bought for money, for money hon- 
estly and fairly paid; they have been bought for valuable consideration, 
over and over. again; i 

I therefore freely admit to the East India Company their: claim. to 
exclude their fellow-subjects from the commerce of half the globe: I-ad- 
mit their claim to administer an annual territorial revenue of seven mil- 
ions sterling, to. command an army of sixty thousand men, and to 
dispose (under the control of a sovereign, imperial discretion, and with 
_the due observance of the natural and local law) of the lives and fortunes 
of thirty millions of their fellow-creatures, All this they possess by char- 
er, and by Acts of Parliament, (in my opinion,). without:a ‘shadow. of 
ontroversy. 

Those who carry the rights:and claims of the Company the furthest 


what both sides of the House demand as essential. The end is complete. 
answered, so far as the direct and immediate object is concerned, 
But though there are no direct, yet there are various collateral ob- 
jections: made: objections from the effects which this plan of reform for 
Indian administration may have on the privileges of great public bodies 
in England; from its:probable influence.on the constitutional rights, or on 
the freedom and integrity, of the several branches of the legislature. . 
Before I-answer.these objections, I must beg leave to observe, that, if 
we are not able to contrive some method of governing India well, which 
will not of necessity become the means of governing Great Britain ill, a 
ground. is laid. for-their eternal separation, but none for. sacrificing the 
people of that country to our Constitution, am, however, far from be- 
ing persuaded that any such incompatibility of interest: does. at all exist. 
On the contrary, I am certain that every means effectual to preserve In- 
dia from oppression is a guard to preserve the British Constitution from 
its worst corruption. To show: this, I will consider the objections, which, 
I think, are four. 
1st, That the bill is an attack.on:the chartered rights of men, 
2ndly, That it increases the influence of the crown. — 
3rdly,. That it does not increase, but diminishes, the influence of the 
crown, inorder. to. promote the interests of certain ministers and their 
party. i: 
4thly, That it. deeply affects the national credit. 
As to the first of these objections, I must observe that the phrase of 
“the chartered rights of men’ is full of affectation, and very. unusual in the 
discussion. of privileges conferred by charters of the present description, 
But.it is not difficult to: discover what end that ambiguous mode of ex- 
pression, so ofteri reiterated,.is meant to answer. a 
The rights of men—that isto say, the natural rights of mankind—are 
indeed sacred things; and if any public measure is proved mischievously 
to affect them, the objection ought to be fatal to that measure, even if no 
charter at all could be set up against it. If these natural rights are furthe 
affirmed and declared by express covenants, if they are clearly defined 
and secured against chicane, against power and authority, by written in- 
struments:and positive engagements, they are in a still better condition 
they partake-not. only of the sanctity: of the. object so. secured; but of that 
solemn public faith itself which secures an object of such importance. In- 
deed, this formal recognition, by the sovereign power, of an original righ 
in the subject, can never be subverted, but by rooting up the holding rad. 
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do not contend for more than this; and all this I freely grant: But, gra 
ing all this, they must grant to me, in my. turn, that all political p ‘ 
which is set over men, and that all privilege claimed or exercised in €: 
clusion of them, being wholly artificial, and for so much ‘a derogatic 
from the natural equality of mankind at large, ought to be some way o 
other exercised ultimately for their benefit. a 

If this is true with regard to every species of political dominion and 
every description of commercial privilege, none of which can be origi 
nal, self-derived rights, or grants for the mere private benefit of the hold- 
ers, then such rights, or privileges, or whatever else you choose to call 
them, are all in the strictest sense a trust: and it is of the very essence of 
every trust to be rendered accountable—and even totally to cease, when it 
substantially varies from the purposes for which alone it could have a 
lawful existence. 

This I conceive, Sir, to be true of trusts of power. vested in the high- 
est hands, and of such as seem to hold of no human creature. Dr about 
the application of this principle to subordinate derivative trusts I do not 
see ne a controversy # a e To whom, then, would I make 
the East India Company accountable? Why, to Parliament, to be sure—to | 
Parliament, from whom their trust was derived——to Parliament, which 
alone is capable of comprehending the magnitude of its object, and its 
abuse, and alone capable of an effectual legislative remedy. The very char- 
ter, which is held out to exclude Parliament: from correcting malversa- _ 
tion with regard to the high trust vested in the Company, is the very 
thing which at once gives a title and imposes a duty on us to interfer . 
with effect, wherever power and authority originating from ourselves are 
perverted from their purposes, and become instruments of wrong and ~ 
violence. 

If Parliament, Sir, had nothing to do with this charter, we might 
have some sort of Epicurean excuse to stand aloof, indifferent spectators 
of what passes in the Company's name in India and in London. But if we 
are the very cause of the evil, we are in a special manner engaged to th 
redress; and for us passively to bear with oppressions committed und 


to the exercise ofall our duties. Our own authority is, indeed, as much 
trust originally asthe Company’s:authority is a trust derivatively; and it 
the use we make of the resumed: power that: must justify or condemn 
us in the resumption of it: When we have perfected:the plan laid before 
us by the right honorable mover, the world will then see what it is we 
destroy, and what it is-we create, By that test we stand or fall; and by that 
test I trust that it will be found, in the issue, that we are going to super- 
sede a charter abused to the full extent of all the powers which it:could 
_ abuse, and exercised in the plenitude of despotism, tyranny, and corrup- 
tion—and that-in one and the same plan we provide:a real chartered se- 
_ curity for the rights of men, cruelly violated under that charter. 
This bill, and those connected with it, are intended to form the 
Magna Charta of Hindostan: Whatever the Treaty of Westphalia is:to the 
_ liberty of the princes and free cities: of the Empire, and to the three reli- 
_ gions there professed—whatever the Great Charter, the Statute of :Tal- 
lage, the Petition of Right; and the Declaration of Right are to Great 
_ Britain, these bills are to the people of India, Of this benefit I am certain 
their condition is capable: and: when 1 know that they are capable of 
more, my vote shall most assuredly be for our giving to the full extent: of 
their capacity of receiving, and’no: charter of dominion shall stand’ as a 
_ bar in my way to their charter of safety and protection: ae 
The strong admission I have made of the Company’s rights (I am 
conscious of it) binds me to do a great deal. Ido not presume to'con- 
_demn those who argue a priori against the propriety of leaving such ex- 
_ tensive political powers in the hands of a company of merchants. I know 
much is, and much more may be, said against such a system: But; with my 
_ particular ideas and: sentiments, I cannot go that way to work. I feel an 
_ insuperable reluctance in giving my hand to destroy any established insti- 
tution of government, upon a theory, however plausible. it may be: My 
_ experience in life teaches me nothing clear upon the subject. I have 
_ known merchants with the sentiments and the abilities of great states- 
men, and I have seen persons in the rank of statesmen with the concep- 
tions and character of peddlers. Indeed, my observation has furnished me 
the sanction of our own authority is in truth and reason for this House with nothing that is tobe found:in any habits of life or education, which 
to be'an active accomplice in the abuse. o tends wholly to disqualify men for the functions of government, but that 
That the power, notoriously grossly abused, has been bought fror by which the power of exercising those functions:is very frequently ob- 
us is very certain. -i~ tained: I mean a spirit and habits of low cabal and intrigue; which I have 
I ground myself, therefore, on this principle:—that, if the abus never, in one-instance, seen. united with a-capacity. for sound and manly 
proved, the contract is broken; and we*reénter into all our rights, tha 
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To justify us in taking the administration of their affairs out of th 
hands of the East India Company, on my principles, I must see several 
conditions. 1st, The object affected by the abuse should be great and im- 
portant. 2nd, The abuse affecting this great object ought to be a great 
abuse. 3rd, It ought to be habitual, and not accidental: 4th, It ought to be 
utterly incurable in the body as it now stands constituted. All this ought 
to be made as visible to me as the light of the sun, before I should strike 
off an atom of their charter. A right honorable gentleman has said, and _ 
said, I think, but once, and that very slightly, (whatever his original de- 
mand fora plan might seem to: require,) that “there are abuses in the 
Company’s government.” If that were all, the scheme of the mover of 
this bill, the scheme of his learned friend, and his own scheme of refor- 
mation, (if he has any,) are all equally needless: There are, and must be, _ 
abuses in all governments, It amounts to no more than a nugatory propo- 
sition. But before I consider of what nature these abuses are, of which the 
gentleman speaks.so very lightly, permit me to recall to:your recollection 
the map of the country which this abused chartered right affects. This I 
shall do, that you may judge whether in that map I can discover anything 
like the first of my conditions: that ‘is, whether the object affected by the 
abuse of the East India Company's power be of importance sufficient to 
justify the measure and means of reform applied to it in this bill. 

With very few, and: those inconsiderable intervals, the British do- 
minion, either in the Company’s name, or in the names of princess ab- 
solutely dependent upon the Company, extends from the mountains that 
separate India from Tartary to Cape Comorin, that is, one-and-twenty 
degrees of latitude! 

In the northern parts it is a’solid mass of land, about eight hundred 
miles in length, and four or five hundred broad: As you go southward, it 
becomes narrower: for a space. It afterwards: dilates; but, narrower or 
broader, you possess the whole eastern and northeastern coast of that vast 
country, quite from the borders: of Pegu—Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
with Benares, (now unfortunately in our immediate possession,) measure 
161,978. square: English miles: a territory considerably larger than th 
whole kingdom of France. Oude, with its dependent provinces, is 53,286 it, as the nearest parallel | can find, with the Empire of 
square miles: not’a great deal less than England. The Carnatic, with Tan: i i 
jore and the: Circars, is+65,948: square miles: very considerably larger than 
England. And the whole of the Company’s dominions, comprehendit 
Bombay and: Salsette, amounts: to 281,412: square miles: which for s 
territory larger than any European dominion, Russia and Turke! 


































olation of the Carnatic, and if we allow for the havoc which our govern- 
ment had even then made in these regions, we cannot, in my opinion 
rate the population at much less than thirty millions of souls: more chin 
four times the number of persons- in the island of Great Britain, 

My next inquiry to that of the number is the quality and descrip- 
tion of the inhabitants. This multitude of men does not consist. of an .ab- 
ject and barbarous populace; much. less of gangs of savages, like the 
Guaranies and Chiquitos, who wander on the waste borders of the River 
of Amazons or the Plate; but a people for ages civilized and cultivated— 
cultivated by all the arts of polished life, whilst we were yet in the woods 

There have been (and still the skeletons remain) princes once of B 
dignity, authority, and opulence. There are to be found the ‘chiefs of 
tribes and nations. There is to be found an ancient and venerable priest- 
hood, the depository of their laws, learning, and history, the guides of the 
people whilst living and their consolation in death; a nobility. of great an- 
tiquity and renown; a multitude of cities, not exceeded in population and 
trade by those of the first class in Europe; merchants and bankers, indi- 

vidual houses of whom have once vied in capital with the Bank sf En- 

gland, whose credit had often supported a tottering state, and preserved 

their governments in the midst of war and desolation; millions of inge- 

mous manufacturers and mechanics; millions of the most diligent, and 

_ hot the least intelligent, tillers of the earth. Here are to be found almost 


all the religions professed by men—the Braminical, the Mussulman, the 
Eastern and the Western Christian, 


abob of Oude might stand forthe King of Prussia; the Nabob of Arcot 
would compare, as superior in territory, and equal in revenue, to the 
ector of Saxony. Cheit Sing, the Rajah of Benares, might well rank 
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got his oppressions and his oppressor. They marry into your families; they 
enter into your:senate; they ease your estates by loans; they. raise their 
value by demand; they cherish and protect your relations which lie heavy 
on your patronage; and there is: scarcely. an house. in the kingdom that 
does not feel some concern and: interest that makes all reform of our 
Eastern government appear officious and disgusting, and, on the whole, a 
most discouraging attempt. In such an attempt you hurt those who. are 
able to-return kindness or to resent injury. If you succeed, you save those 
who cannot so much as:give you thanks. All these things show. the difi- 
culty of the work we have on hand: but they show its necessity, too. Our 
Indian: government is in-its best state a grievance. It is necessary: that:the 
correctives: should be uncommonly vigorous, and: the work of men san» 


which is necessary to making a sudden fortune, with a view tore ae 
settlement. Animated with all the avarice of age andiall eas mad thee % 
of youth, they roll in one after another, wave after wave; an n 
nothing before the eyes of the natives but an endless, hopeless ai < 
new flights of birds of prey and passage, with appetites sia fee 
newing for a food that is continually Wwasung: Every rupee © te a su- 
by an Englishman is lost forever to India. With us are no sai neh $ , 
perstitions, by which a foundation of charity compensates, " e 
to the poor, for the rapine and injustice of a day. With us a 
stately monuments which repair the mischiefs which ee J a 
duced, and which adorn a country out of its own ae ae Le 
erected no churches, no hospitals, pala $ = PIRRE dug out no guine, warm, and even impassioned in the cause. But it is an arduous 
built no bridges, made no mae? a other description has lst _ thing to plead against abuses of a power which originates from your:own 
reservoirs. Every other PAT ean behind him. Were we to country, and affects those whom ‘we are used: to consider.as strangers. 
ee amen T 5 n hi uld remain to tell that it had _ Ishall-certainly endeavor to:modulate myself to:this temper; though 
be driven out of India this day, notme wo f our dominion, by I am sensible that a cold style of describing actions, which appear to me 
been possessed, during the inglorious aan vee oe ____ ina very affecting light, is equally contrary to the justice due to the peo- 
thing better than o eames te ; seek India worse than in the ple and to: all genuine:human feelings about them. [ask pardon: of truth 
area pn wae ene hool, or that we see trailing a pik d Nature-for this compliance. But I:shall-be very sparing of epithets ei~ 
boys whom we are whipping be sc Engl sh youth in India drink the ther to: persons or things. It has béen:said, (and, with regard ‘to one -of 
bending over a desk at home. ut a pes before their heads are able them, with truth,) that Tacitus and: Machiavel; by their.cold way of relat- 
See pene e a fbtarie long before they are ri ing enormous crimes, have in some sort appeared-not:to disapprove 
to bear it, and as they are full grown 1 akie ay opporaninges exe them; that they seem a-sort of professors: of the art-of tyranny;:and that 
in principle, neither Nature nor: reaso! ; pen premature power. The they corrupt the minds of their readers by not expressing the detestation 
themselves for remedy of the ee ae minds: (and inany of eirs and horror that naturally belong to horrible and detestable proceedings. 
consequences of a eect $ NEA or amendment, are unable But we are in general, Sir, so little acquainted with Indian details, the in- 
are probably such) might pr a ae ir prey is lodged in En gland; and _ struments of oppression under which the people suffer are so hard to be 
to pursue the rapidity of their flight. z Pes : be blownboit, in every understood, and even the very names. of the sufferers are: so uncouth:and 
the cries of India are given to seas an oe : nid-unhearing ocean, In Ins strange to our ears, that it is very difficult: for our sympathy to fix upon 
breaking up of the Ei ud den forrune is acquired: in England these objects. I am sure that some of us have come down stairs from the 
dia all the vices operate by which s nike:nireuae -whicks dispense committee-room with impressions on our: minds which to us were the 
are often ahi by am iia E of the nobility and inevitable results of our discoveries, yet, if we should venture to. express 
hereditary wealth. Arrived in England, 


A in this nation at ourselves in the proper language of our sentiments to other: gentlemen 
gentry of a whole kingdom will find the best company not at all prepared to enter into the cause of them, nothing could appear 


is turer and husband- ; 

a board of elegance and ore n mo Ais torn the cloth more harsh-and dissonant; more violent and unaccountable, than our lan- 
man will bless the just and punctual hana tha of rice and salt from the guage and behavior. All these circumstances are not, I confess, very favor- 
from the ae eae brant aoe opium iniwhich h3 f ble to the idea-of our attempting to govern India at-all. But there we 
peasant of Bengal, or 
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are; there we are placed by the Sovereign Disposer; and we must do the 
best we can in our situation, The situation of man is the preceptor of his 
duty... 
Such: an. universal proscription, upon any pretence, has few exam- 
ples. Such a proscription, without even a pretence of delinquency, has 
none. It stands by itself. It stands as a monument to astonish the imagina- 
tion; to confound the reason of mankind. I confess:to. you, when I first 
came to know this business in its true nature and extent, my surprise did 
a little suspend my indignation. I was in a manner stupefied by. the des- 
perate boldness of a few obscure young men, who, having obtained, by 
ways which they could not comprehend, a power of which they saw nee 
ther the purposes nor the limits, tossed ‘about, subverted, and tore to 
pieces, as if it were in the gambols of a boyish unluckiness and malice, the - 
most established rights, and the most ancient and most revered institu- 
tions, of ages and nations. Sir, I will not now trouble you with any detail 
with regard to what they have since done with these same lands and 
landholders, only to inform you that nothing has been suffered to settle 
for two seasons together upon any basis, and that the levity and incon- 
stancy of these mock legislators were not the least afflicting parts of the 
oppressions suffered under their usurpation; nor will anything give ee 
ity to the property of the natives, but an administration in England at 
once protecting and stable. The country sustains, almost every year, the 
miseries of a revolution... 
In effect, Sir, every legal, regular authority, in matters of revenue, of 
political administration, of criminal law; of civil law, in many of the most 
essential parts of military discipline, is laid level with the ground; and an 
oppressive, irregular, : capricious, unsteady, rapacious, and peculating 
despotism, with a direct disavowal of obedience- to any authority at 
home, and without any fixed maxim, principle, or rule of proceeding to 
guide them in India, is at present the state of your charter-government 
reat kingdoms. : 
is the corbin has made this use of their trust, I should ill s- 
charge mine, if I refused to give my most cheerful vote for the redress 
these abuses, by putting the affairs of so large and valuable a part of th 
interests of this nation and of mankind into some steady hands, possess 
ing the confidence and assured of the support of this House, until 
can be restored to regularity, order, and consistency. 
| have touched the heads of some of the grievances of the peop 


d the-abuses of government. But.I-hope and ‘trust you will :give me 
redit, when I faithfully assure you that [have not mentioned one-fourth 
part of what has-come to my knowledge in your committee;.and further, 
I have full reason to:believe that-not one-fourth part of the:abuses are 
come to my knowledge, by that or by any: other means. Pray consider 
what I have said: only as an'index to direct you in your inquiries. 

_. If this, then, Sir, has been the use made of the trust of political: pow- 
ers, internal and: external, given by you-in the charter, the next thing to 
be seen is the conduct:of the Company with regard to: the commercial 
trust. And here I will make a fair offer:—If it can be proved that they 
have acted wisely, prudently, and frugally, as merchants, I shall pass by:the 
whole mass of their enormities as statesmen. That: they have not done 
this their. present condition is proof sufficient. Their distresses are said to 
be owing to their wars. This is not wholly true. But if it were, is not that 
readiness to. engage in wars, which distinguishes. them, and:for which the 
Committee of Secrecy has so branded their: politics, founded.on the 
falsest principles of mercantile speculation? 

The principle of buying cheap and selling dear is the first, the great 
foundation of mercantile dealing, Have they ever attended to'this princi- 
ple? Nay, for years have they not actually authorized in their servants’a 
total indifference as to the prices they were to pay? 

A great deal of strictness in driving bargains for whatever we con- 

tract is another. of the principles of mercantile policy. Try the Company 
_ by that test. Look at the contracts: that are made for them. Is the Com- 
pany so much as a good commissary to their own armies? I engage to se- 
lect for you, out of the innumerable mass of their dealings, all conducted 
very nearly alike, one contract only the excessive profits. on which during 
a short term would pay the whole of their year’s: dividend. 1 shall under- 
take to show that upon two others the inordinate profits given, with the 
losses incurred-in order to secure: those. profits, would: pay.a.year’s divi- 
dend more. 
It is a-third property of trading-men to see that their clerks do not 
divert the dealings of the master to their own benefit: It: was the other 
day only, when their Governor and Council taxed the Company's invest- 
ment with a sum of fifty thousand pounds, as an inducement to persuade 
only seven. members of their Board of Trade to:give their honor that they 
would abstain from such profits upon that investment,-as. they must have 
violated their oaths, if they had made at all. 
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Pany, and to restore the Company itself, ruined by the consequences of 
their plans for destroying what they were bound to preserve, 

I required, if you remember, at my outset, a proof that these abuses 
_ were habitual. But surely this is not necessary. forme. to: consider.as'a 
Separate head; because I trust I have made it evident beyond a doubt, in 
considering the abuses themselves, that they are regular, i 
Systematical. 
— [amnow come to my last condition; without which, for one; I will 
never readily lend my hand to the destruction of any established govern- 
ment, which is—that, in its present state, the government of the East In- 
dia Company is absolutely incorrigible, 

Of this great truth I think there can be little doubt, after all that has 
appeared in this House. It is so very clear, that I must consider the leav- 
ing any power in their hands, and the determined resolution to continue 
and countenance every mode and every degree of peculation, oppres- 
sion, and tyranny, to be one and the same thing. I look upon that body 
incorrigible, from the fullest consideration both of their uniform: con- 
duct and their present real and virtual constitution, 

If they had not constantly been apprised of all the enormities com- 
mitted in India under their authority, if this state of things had been as 
much a discovery to them as it was to many of us, we might flatter our- 
selves that the detection of the abuses would lead to their reformation. I 
will go further. If the Court of Directors had not uniformly condemned 
every act which this House or any of its committees had condemned, if 
the language in which they expressed their disapprobation against enor- 
mities and their authors had not been much more veh 
nant than any ever used in this House, I should entertain some hopes. If 
they had not, on the other hand, as uniformly commended all their ser- 


It is a fourth quality of a merchant to be exact in his accounts. W 
will be: thought, when you have fully before you the mode of accoun! 
made. use ofin the Treasury of Bengal? I hope you will have it soon 
With regard to one of their agencies, when, it came to the material part, 
the prime cost of the goods:on which'a commission of fifteen per cent 
was allowed, to the astonishment of the factory to whom the commodi- 
ties were sent, the Accountant-General reports that he did not think 
himself authorized to call for vouchers relative to this and other particu- 
lars—because the agent was upon his honor with regard to them. A new 
principle of account upon honor seems tobe regularly established in 
their dealings and their treasury, which in reality amounts to an entire 
annihilation of the principle of all accounts. 

It is'a fifth property of a merchant, who does not meditate a fraud- 
ulent bankruptcy, to calculate his probable profits upon the money he 
takes up to vest in business. Did the Company, when they bought goods _ 
on bonds bearing eight per cent interest, at ten and even twenty per cent 
discount, even ask themselves a question concerning the possibility of _ 
advantage from dealing on these terms? 

The last quality of a: merchant I shall advert to is the taking care to 
be properly prepared, in cash or goods in the ordinary course of sale, for 
the bills which are drawn on them. Now Fask, whether they have ever 
calculated the clear produce of any given sales, to make them tally with — 
the four million of bills which are come and coming upon them, so as at __ 
the proper periods to enable the one to liquidate the other. No, they — 
have not. They are now obliged to borrow:money of their own servants 
to purchase their investment. The servants stipulate five per cent on the _ 
capital they advance, if their bills should not be paid at the time when _ 
they become due; and the value of the rupee‘on which they charge this 
interest’ is ‘taken at two shillings and a penny. Has the Company ever _ 

















permanent, and 






































troubled themselves to inquire whether their sales can bear the payment _ ily censured those who rebelled, I might say, These people have been in 
of that interest, and at that rate of exchange? Have they once considered _ an error, and when they are sensible of it they will mend. But when Lre- 
the dilemma in which they are placed—the ruin of their credit in the flect on the uniformity of their support to the objects of their uniform 
East Indies, if they refuse the bills—the ruin of their credit and existence _ censure, and the state of insignificance and disgrace to which all of those 
in England, if they accept them? 8 have been reduced whom they approved, and that even utter ruin and 

Indeed, no’ trace of equitable government is found in their politics, premature death have been among the fruits of their favor, I must be 
not one trace of commercial principle’in their mercantile dealing: and convinced, that in this case,-as in:all others, hypocrisy is the only vice that 


hence is the deepest and maturest wisdom of Parliament demanded, 
the best resources of this kingdom must be strained, to restore them- 
that is, to restore the countries destroyed by the misconduct of the Cor 





Attend, I pray you, to the situation and prosperity. of Benfield, Has- 
tings, and others of that sort. The last of these has been treated by, the 
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Company with an asperity of reprehension that has no parallel. They 
lament “that the power of disposing of their property for ‘perpetuity 
should fall into such hands.” Yet for fourteen years, with little interrup- 
tion, he has governed all their affairs, of every description, with an ab- 
solute sway. He has had himself the means of heaping up immense 
wealth; and during that whole period, the fortunes of hundreds have de- confess I tremble when I think on these awful and confounding dispen- 
pended on his smiles and frowns. He himself tells you he is incumbered sations of Providence. Ishall first trouble: you with a few words:as to the 
with two hundred and fifty young gentlemen, some of them of the best © cause: 

families in England, all of whom aim at returning with yvast fortunes 
to Europe in the prime of life. He has, then, two hundred and fifty of 
your children as his hostages for your good behavior; and loaded 
for years, as he has been, with the execrations of the natives, with the 
censures of the Court’of Directors, and struck and blasted with resolu- 
tions of this House, he still maintains the most despotic power ever 
known in India. He domineers with an overbearing sway in the assem- 
blies of his pretended masters; and it is thought in a degree rash to ven- 
ture to name his offences in this House, even as grounds of a legislative 
remedy... 

Add to this, that, from the highest in place to the lowest, every 
British subject, who, in obedience to the Company’s orders, has been ac- 
tive in the discovery of peculations, has been ruined. They have been driv- 
en from India, When they made their appeal at home, they were not 
heard; when they attempted to return, they were stopped. No artifice of 
fraud, no violence of power, has been omitted to destroy them in charac- 
teras wellaas in fortune. ... 


THAT YOU MAY JUDGE what chance any honourable and useful: end: of 
government: has for a-provision that comes in for the-leavings of these 
gluttonous: demands, I must take it on myself to bring before you the real 
condition of that abused, insulted; racked; and ruined country; though in 
truth my mind revolts from it; though you will -hear it-with horror; and.J 











The great fortunes made in India, in the beginnings of conquest, 
naturally excited:an emulation in all the parts, and through the: whole 
succession, of the Company’s service. Butin the Company: it gave rise to 
other sentiments. They did not find the new channels of acquisition flow 
with equal riches to them. On the contrary, the high flood-tide. of pri- 
vate emolument was generally in the lowest ebb of their affairs. They. be- 
gan also to fear, that the fortune of war might take away what the fortune 
of war had given: Wars were accordingly discouraged by repeated injunc- 
tions and menaces; and that the servants might not be bribed into them 
by the native princes, they were strictly forbidden to take: any money 
whatsoever from their hands. But vehement passion is ingenious in re- 
sources. The Company's servants were not only stimulated, but better in- 
structed by the prohibition. They soon fell upon a contrivance which 
answered their purposes far better than the methods which were forbid- 
den; though in this also they violated an ancient, but they thought an ab- 
rogated, order. They reversed their proceedings. Instead’ of receiving 
presents, they made loans: Instead of carrying on wars in their own 
name, they contrived’an authority, at once irresistible and irresponsible, 
in whose name they might ravage at pleasure; and being thus freed from 
all restraint, they indulged themselves in the most: extravagant: specula- 
tions of plunder, The cabal of creditors who have been the object of the 
late bountiful. grant: from his» Majesty's ministers, in. order to possess 
themselves, under the name:of creditors and assignees, of-every country 
in India, as fast-as. it should be conquered, inspired into:the: mind ‘of the 
Nabob of Arcot (then a dependent on the Company of the humblest or- 
der) a scheme of the most wild and desperate ambition, that I believe 
er was admitted: into the thoughts of a man so situated. First, they per- 
aded him to consider himself as a principal:-member in‘ the political 
tem of Europe. In the next place they held-out-to him, and he- readily 
nbibed, the idea of the general.empire of Indostan. As a preliminary to 
is undertaking, they prevailed on him to:propose-a tripartite division of 
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An extensive network of Englishmen benefited from the corruption and cru- 
elty of the East India Company's administration of India. Burke singled out i 
groups—the directors and owners of the Company’s stocks; and the officials who 
governed India on behalf of the Company, the “nabobs,” many of whom retu 
to England with great wealth and became powerful figures in British politis, 1I 
this Commons speech of 1785 Burke describes the Company’s avaricious and 
brutal pillage of India. 
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